Oxford and its Story

Chancellor, he does not pay over much attention. He
does not consider them very seriously when *he plays
football or hunts with the " Bicester,", takes a day's
shooting or runs with the Christ Church beagles.

The restrictions which I have quoted above were
mostly introduced by the founders of colleges. So far
as the University was concerned, the private life of the
student was hardly interfered with at all.

The offence of night-walking, indeed, was re-
pressed by the proctor who patrolled the streets with
a pole-axe and bulldogs (armed attendants), but the
student might frequent the taverns and drink as he
pleased. His liberty was almost completely unre-
stricted, except as to the wearing of academic dress,
the attendance of lectures and the observance of the
curfew bell. Offences against morality and order
were treated as a rule, when they were dealt with at
all, with amazing leniency. Murder was regarded as
a very venial crime; drunkenness and loose-living as
hardly matters for University police. A student who
committed murder was usually banished, and banish-
ment after all meant to him little more than changing
his seat of learning. The punishment, though it might
cause inconvenience, did not amount to more than
being compelled to go to Cambridge. Fines, ex-
communication and imprisonment were the other
punishments inflicted for offences; corporal punish-
ment was but seldom imposed by the University.
But with the growth of the college system the bonds
of discipline were tightened. Not only did the
statutes provide in the greatest detail for the punish-
ment of undergraduate offences, stating the amount of
the fine to be exacted for throwing a missile at a
master and missing, and the larger amount for aiming
true, but also the endowment of the scholar made it
easy to collect the fine. The wardens and fellows,
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